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Schools  for  the  Deaf  Should  Agree 
on  Obiedives 


By  F.  L.  Baker 
Reprinted  from  The  Pelican 


What  is  a  school?  It  is  doubtful 
whether  many  people  have  had  to  con- 
sult a  dictionary  in  order  to  define  the 
w  ord.  Everyone  knows  what  a  school  is. 
Or  does  he? 

Most  people  would  unhesitatingly 
say  that  a  school  is  a  place  where  in- 
struction is  given.  They  would  be 
technically  right,  of  course.  Others 
would  say  a  school  is  a  place  where 
knowledge,  training  and  discipline  is 
gained  by  students  from  teachers  who 
already  are  knowlegeable,  trained  and 
disciplined,  or  at  least  are  supposed 
to  be. 

Then,  too,  a  school  could  be  collec- 
tively defined  as  the  followers  or  imita- 
tors of  any  leader,  such  as  the  Freudian 
school  or  the  Socratic  school. 

The  denotation  of  a  school  such  as  3. 
school  for  the  deaf  is  a  place  where  the 
teachers  and  pupils  are  held  together 
by  common  bonds  of  doctrine,  princi- 
ples and  methods.  That  is  the  conno- 
tation most  fitting  the  Louisana  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  all  other  schools  for 
the  deaf. 

What  should  be  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive of  a  school  for  the  deaf?  This  is  a 
question  that  should  also  be  easy 
enough  to  answer,  assuming  that  one 
approaches  the  matter  objectively. 
Since  the  deaf  child  must  eventually 
enter  a  life  geared  for  hearing  people, 
his  preparation  for  this  life  must  come 
principally  from  the  school.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  three  R's  he  must  be 
taught  that  in  order  to  compete  suc- 


cessfully with  hearing  people  in  the 
quest  for  gainful  employment,  he  must 
be  a  little  bit  better.  It  is  a  fact  that 
most  employers  would  choose  a  normal 
person  over  a  deaf  person,  all  other 
factors  being  approximately  equal. 

Accordingly,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aims  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  is 
thorough  training  in  the  trade  for 
v/hich  the  pupil  is  best  suited.  This 
would  include  advice  in  employer-em- 
ployee relationships.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  a  graduate  is  unable  to  find 
work  in  a  trade  for  which  he  was  train- 
ed, but  if  he  has  learned  good  work 
habits  and  has  a  good  attitude  he  can 
usually  succeed  in  whatever  line  of 
worh  he  finds  himself. 

The  second  objective  should  be  the 
teaching  of  citizenship  traits  such  as  co- 
operation, courtesy,  respect  for  law 
and  order,  and  for  other  people  and 
property,  punctuality,  social  adjust- 
ment, and  so  on.  It  is  also  wise  to  im- 
press upon  the  deaf  child  that  the 
world  does  not  owe  him  a  living.  This 
is  more  difficult  than  most  people 
realize.  Most  handicapped  children 
grow  quite  accustomed  to  having  things 
made  easy  for  them  and  getting  things 
''free"  during  their  formative  years. 

Another  main  objective  of  a  school 
for  the  deaf  is  the  teaching  of  the 
importance  of  communication.  With- 
out some  ability  to  communicate  with 
hearing  people,  the  deaf  citizen  is  se- 
verely at  a  disadvantage.  Speech  and 
speech-reading  are  ideal  for  commu- 
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nication  purposes,  but  the  ability  '  to 
express  oneself  clearly  in  writing  and 
to  have  a  fairly  adequate  comprehen- 
sion of  written  language  is  tremen- 
dously important.  There  are  still  far 
too  many  deaf  people  who  can  neither 
speak  intelligibly  nor  write  ungarbled 
language. 

In  this  rather  rambling  discussion 
the  writer  has  tried  to  give  his  defini- 
tion of  what  a  school  should  be,  and 
what  should  be  the  main  objectives  of 
a  special  school  such  as  ours.  He  has 
purposely  avoid  any  attempt  to  des- 
cribe what  methods  should  be  used. 
For,  while  all  schools  have  the  same 
principal  objectives,  there  is  a  wide 
disagreement  on  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. This  has  been  true  for  over  a  cen 
tury  and  is  likely  to  remain  true  for 
another  100  years.  There  would  be 
little  point  in  adding  another  chestnut 
to  the  fire  by  saying  that  one  method  is 
better  than  another.  It  is  the  belief  of 
m.ost  educators  that  the  method  should 
be  fitted  to  the  child — not  the  other 
way  around. 

It  is  something  of  a  paradox  that 
there  are  several  schools  in  this  coun- 
try which  refuse  to  consider  hiring  deaf 
teachers  or  supervisors.  While  profes- 
sing to  have  the  same  or  similiar  objec- 
tives as  outlined  above,  these  schools 
show  clearly  enough  their  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  their  deaf  products — once 
they  have  graduated. 

Fortunately,  most  schools  have  al- 
ways made  it  a  point  to  have  several 
qualified  deaf  teachers  on  their  staffs. 
This  has  been  true  since  the  day  of 
Laurent  Clerc  and  T.  H.  Gallaudet. 
And  why  shouldn't  it  be  that  way? 
Experience  is  the  best  teacher  and  who 


but  the  deaf  themselves  can  say  they 
know  what  it  means  to  be  deaf. 

School  Playground  is  Approved 

Tentative  approval  for  an  agreement 
with  the  state  of  Montana  for  mainten- 
ance and  erection  of  playground  equip- 
ment on  state-owned  land  in  front  of 
the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  has  been  given  by  the  Great  Falls 
Park  Board. 

The  Miracle  Mile  Kiwanis  Club  of- 
fered to  erect  the  playground  equip- 
ment on  the  property  if  the  park 
department  would  maintain  the  pro- 
perty. The  board  was  advised  that  an 
agreement  has  tentatively  been  made 
with  the  state  for  city  maintenance 
of  the  area  until  it  is  needed  by  the 
state  for  expansion. 

— The  Great  Falls  L  eader 

Glenn  Harris  Day 
To  Be  Proclaimed 

May  1 1  will  be  proclaimed  as  Glenn 
Harris  Day  in  Great  Falls,  according  to 
an  announcement  today  by  Mayor 
Marian  Erdmann. 

The  retiring  superintendent  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  on 
that  day  v/ill  be  honored  by  a  proc- 
lamation and  a  luncheon  sponsored  by 
the  Great  Falls  Kiwanis  Club. 

Mrs.  Erdmann  said  invitations  were 
mailed  today  to  all  state  governors 
under  whom  Harris  served.  The  invita- 
tion will  include  the  governors'  wives 
and  Mrs.  Sam  C.  Ford.  Harris  was  first 
appointed  head  of  the  local  school 
imder  the  late  Governor  Ford  in  1944. 

A.  C.  Simpson  and  Leland  Walker 
are  cochairmen  of  the  event. 

— The  Great  Falls  Leader 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  Honored 

A  custom  which  has  become  a  tradi- 
tion here  at  our  school  is  the  planting 
of  a  tree  by  each  graduate.  This  year 
we  have  no  graduating  classes,  but  we 
had  the  opportunity  to  honor  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harris  during  our  Arbor  Day 
program. 

When  Mr.  Harris  came  to  Montana 
to  become  superintendent  of  our 
school,  he  started  the  custom  of  plant- 
ing a  tree  for  each  graduate.  Since 
1944  the  nearly  one  hundred  trees 
which  have  been  planted  have  added 
beauty  to  our  campus  and  they  stand 
as  living  tribute  to  those  they  represent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  planted  an  ap- 
ple tree  in  the  front  lawn  of  the  school, 
near  the  center  of  where  members  of 
the  graduating  classes  have  planted 
trees  during  the  twenty  years  of  his 
superintendency.  The  tree  planting 
followed  an  Arbor  Day  Program  in  the 
gym. 

Mr.  Harris  is  retiring  this  spring,  but 
along  with  the  many  other  things  he 
will  leave  behind,  we  will  have  this 
beautiful  apple  tree  as  a  symbol  of  his 
many  years  of  devotion  to  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  children  who  have  been  at 
this  school. 

— FJM 

Blind  Student  Takes  1st  Place 
In  DeMolay  Hobby  Display 

Harold  Leigland,  a  sophomore  in 
our  blind  deparment,  was  awarded  the 
first  place  trophy  in  the  hobby  dis- 
play contest  which  was  held  by  the 
Great  Falls  Chapter  of  DeMolay  as 
part  of  the  festivities  in  observance  of 
DeMolay  Week. 


Harold  won  first  place  with  his  dis- 
play of  his  complete  ham  radio  station. 
He  has  been  a  ham  for  about  two  years, 
operating  phone  and  CW  mostly  on 
the  80  meter  band.  Right  now  Harold 
is  planning  a  new  antennae  system 
which  will  permit  him  to  operate  on 
the  higher  frequency  bands  also. 

Our  congratulations  to  Harold  for 
his  winning  display  and  also  for  his 
active  participation  in  the  DeMolay 
activities. 

Spring  Musical 

The  Department  of  the  Blind  will 
present  their  annual  musical  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  on  Thursday, 
June  4,  at  8:00  p.m.  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Emma  Koetitz. 

The  program,  which  will  highlight 
the  year's  work  for  the  students,  will 
include  numbers  by  the  Junior  and 
Senior  Choruses,  a  Girls'  Trio,  and  a 
Girls'  Chorus;  an  instrumental  en- 
semble, with  solo  numbers,  duets,  trios 
on  instruments  of  various  kinds,  and 
p)iano  students  will  be  heard  playing 
m^usic  learned  by  the  Braille  method. 
1  here  is  only  one  student  who  is  able 
to  read  sighted  music  to  some  degree. 
There  will  be  some  two-piano  number. 
These  were  learned  by  ear. 

The  Senior  Chorus  will  open  the 
program  with  a  Memorial  Day  Choral 
reading  with  music,  and  close  the  pro- 
gram with  a  short,  modern-day  opera. 

The  musical  will  be  held  in  the 
school  gym.  Everyone  is  welcome  to 
attend. 
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Looking  Backward 

During  the  past  twenty  years  there 
have  been  26  graduates  from  the  de- 
partment for  the  blind.  Seven  of  these, 
who  were  good  college  material,  took 
at  least  the  last  year  in  public  high 
school  in  order  to  adjust  to  normal 
competition  before  entering  college. 
Eleven  went  on  to  college.  Two  went 
on  for  doctorates. 

In  the  department  for  the  deaf 
there  were  89  graduates.  Of  those  tak- 
ing Gallaudet  College  entrance  exam- 
mations,  twenty  were  accepted  for  ad- 
mission and  enrolled. 

Considering  the  fact  that  illness 
severe  enough  to  destroy  hearing  or 
vision  quite  often  leaves  other  dam- 
ages, this  is  an  impressive  record  per- 
centagewise. If  any  school  in  the  coun- 
try has  a  better  percentage,  we  hope 
they  will  tell  us.  Incidentally  the  stu- 
dents entering  the  preparatory  class  in 
Gallaudet  College  have  left  this  school 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  grade.  It 
IS  interesting  to  note  that,  in  many 
cases,  our  students  have  been  the  only 
member  of  the  family  to  go  to  college. 

Every  student  who  had  the  ability, 
ambition  and  desire  for  college  achiev- 
ed that  goal.  None  was  refused  for 
financial  reasons. 

All  of  our  graduates  are  either 
students  or  gainfully  employed. 

Mrs.  Harris  and  I  wish  to  express 
our  deep  gratitude  for  the  following 
blessings: 

Happy,  learning  students. 

Dedicated  teachers,  houseparents 
and  staff. 

Organizations  and  friends  for  help 


in  scholarships,  recreational  funds  and 
for  personal  services  to  the  children. 

Legacy  funds  which  can  be  used  to 
cover  emergencies  until  other  funds 
are  available.  — GIH 

Dear  Parents: 

There  will  be  no  Com.mencement 
exercises  this  year. 

Awards  Day  will  be  held  Tuesday. 
June  2,  at  2:00  p.  m. 

The  department  for  the  blind  will 
present  the  spring  musical  program 
Thursday  evening,  June  4.  Visitors  are 
always  welcome.  Those  parents  coming 
to  the  program  may  take  their  children 
afterward.  The  other  children  will  be 
sent  home  by  train  or  bus  on  Friday, 
June  5.  Please  do  not  take  your  child 
out  of  school  early  because  it  disrupts 
school  work  and  final  examinations.  It 
upsets  the  other  children,  too. 

We  shall  appreciate  hearing  from 
parents  by  May  10  if  you  are  coming 
for  your  child  or  if  you  are  sending 
a  ticket  or  money.  Children  going 
home  by  way  of  Billings  will  leave 
here  on  the  bus  at  7:15  in  the  morning 
of  June  5.  Children  going  to  Kalispell 
will  leave  on  the  morning  bus  at  8:00 
a.m.  Those  going  to  Helena,  Butte, 
Missoula  and  Superior  will  leave  here 
at  7:50  a.  m.  on  the  bus.  Those  going 
to  Culbertson  and  Wolf  Point  will 
leave  here  on  the  5:10  p.  m.  train. 

The  fall  term  of  school  is  tentatively 
scheduled  to  open  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 2.  Class  will  resume  Thursday, 
September  3. 

It  will  save  loss  of  time  from  school 
if  your  dentist  can  check  your  child's 
teeth  this  summer. 
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Department  for  the  Blind 

Poland 

Mo;t  of  the  people  of  Poland  are  Poles 
v/ho  are  descendants  of  the  Slavic  people 
who  occupied  the  region. 

Most  of  the  Poles  live  in  small  cities  or 
on  farms.  Their  houses  are  usually  two- 
room  cottages  with  thatched  roofs.  Their 
clothing  is  drab  but  they  have  special 
costumes  to  wear  on  holidays.  Nearly  all 
their  holidays  are  associated  with  religion. 

Polish  sausage  and  ham  are  favorite 
foods. 

The  songs  are  gay.  Dances  such  as  the 
mazurka  remind  us  of  the  American 
square  dance.  Great  emphasis  is  placed  on 
sports.  Their  sports  include  baseball, 
boxing,  cycling,  fencing,  skiing,  swim- 
ming and  track  meets. 

— Patricia  Hennings 

Italy 

Italians  are  a  freedom-loving  people 
who  are  famous  for  appreciation  of 
beauty.  They  like  good  music  and  good 
food.  They  raise  large  families  and  are 
proud  of  their  homes. 

Italians  follow  a  custom  of  closing  up 
their  offices  and  shops  for  three  hours  in 
the  afternoon  on  hot  summer  days. 

A  dish  of  food  called  pasta  is  the  basic 
food.  It  includes  spaghetti  on  macaroni 
and  ravioli.  Olive  oil  and  tomatoes  are 
used  in  cooking. 

The  people  enjoy  visits  to  museums 
and  the  opera. 

A  game  they  enjoy  is  something  like 
football. 

— Beth  Daniel 

England 

The  people  of  England  are  a  mixture 
cf  the  invaders  of  old  times  such  as  the 
Celts,     Romans,     Anglo-Saxons,  Jutes, 


Vikings,  Danes  and  Norman  French. 

The  English  have  a  deep  love  of 
tradition.  This  feeling  is  an  important 
part  of  their  daily  lives.  The  royal 
family  holds  a  place  in  each  Englishman's 
heart.  The  English  take  great  interest  in 
everything  the  royal  family  does.  They 
are  proud  of  members  of  the  nobility. 
They  enjoy  pomp  and  anything  ceremo- 
nious. 

Th  ey  believe  that  an  Englishman's 
home  is  his  castle.  The  people  live  in 
crowded  conditions  but  have  learned  to 
respect  privacy. 

People  have  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
which  we  call  subtle. 

—  Charles  Berry 
Germany 

There  are  71,349,500  people  in  West 
Germany  and  53,517,300  people  in  East 
Germany. 

The  women  wear  long  full-gathered 
skirts  or  jumpers  embroidered  or  banded 
in  braid.  The  blouses  are  snowy  white  with 
great  puffed  sleeves  pulled  in  close  at  the 
wrist  or  above  the  elbow.  Sometimes  a 
short  jacket  or  bodice  is  laced  tightly  at 
the  waist. 

Little  girls  wear  their  hair  in  braids. 
Their  dresses  are  almost  completely 
covered  by  cotton  aprons  that  have  sleeves 
and  tie  in  the  back.  Little  boys  wear  short 
straight  pants  held  up  by  broad  embroi- 
dered bands  or  suspenders. 

— James  Asher 

France 

The  French  love  freedom  and  many 
live  on  farms.  They  raise  potatoes,  wheat, 
barley  and  oats.  They  also  raise  sugar 
beets  and  many  kinds  of  fruit  and  green 
vegetables.  The  French  are  noted  for 
making  wine. 

Chief  resources  are  coal  and  iron.  They 
make  glass  and  also  have  perfumes  to  sell. 

The  chief  religion  is  Roman  Catholic. 

The  French  enjoy  good  food  and 
pastries  and  drink  wine  at  meal  time. 

— Jeffrey  Hutton 
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Spain 

In  winter  time  the  climate  is  damp,  cold 
and  bleak  with  great  storms  and  much 
cold,  cloudy  weather.  The  summers  are 
cool  and  an  ample  rainfall  keeps  the 
valleys  green.  The  rainfall  averages  about 
sixty  inches  per  year. 

In  Andalsvia  the  best  pastures  are 
given  over  to  raising  bulls  for  bull-fight- 
ing. 

The  Spanish  wear  colorful  clothing. 

The  education  in  the  school  is  not  as 
advanced  as  those  of  other  western 
European  countries.  About  fourteen 
percent  of  the  Spanish  cannot  read  or 
write.  The  Spanish  music  has  a  vitality 
rhythm  that  is  known  throughout  the 
world. 

— Phillip  Stimpson 

The  Centennial  Train 

All  the  children  at  the  Montana  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  got  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  centennial  train 
while  it  was  in  Great  Falls. 

There  was  a  large  bus  charted  for  us 
and  we  left  the  school  a  little  after  nine 
a.  m. 

When  we  got  to  the  train  there  was  a 
long  line  of  people  ahead  of  us  but  as  it 
was  not  very  cold  we  did  not  mind  the 
wait. 

When  we  got  into  the  train,  the  first  car 
contained  Indian  exhibits  for  example: 
headdresses,  a  squaw  outfit,  buffalo  ex- 
hibits and  other  Indian  artifacts.  We  also 
saw  scales  to  weigh  gold  and  a  large  case 
filled  with  gold  and  nuggets  of  many  sizes. 

In  the  second  car  there  were  exhibits  of 
birds,  fish  and  many  animals.  We  saw 
many  beautiful  skins. 

In  the  third  and  final  car  there  was  a 
picture  of  Custer's  Last  Stand  and  a  case 
containing  Custer's  uniforms  and  many 
other  belongings  of  his. 

We  returned  to  school  and  we  all  agreed 
that  it  had  been  a  very  enjoyable  trip. 


The  Telephone 

Today  the  telephone  is  the  chief  means 
of  personal  communication  near  and  far 
away.  The  word  telephone  comes  from 
the  Greek  and  means  to  speak  at  a  dis- 
tance. You  can  pick  up  a  telephone  in 
your  home  and  talk  to  another  person  on 
any  continent  by  wire  or  radio.  In  case  of 
emergency,  the  telephone  is  a  quick  means 
of  calling  the  doctor,  police  or  fire  depart- 
ment. The  entire  American  business  set- 
up may  have  to  be  reorganized  if  the  tele- 
phone should  disappear.  It  also  plays  an 
important  part  in  family  life  and  recrea- 
tion. 

I  wonder  how  much  we  know  about  this 
wonderful  invention  by  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell.  An  early  advertisement  of  the 
telephone  said,  "Oh,  no,  the  telephone 
wires  are  not  hallow,  the  voice  is  trans- 
mitted by  electricity."  Bell  said,  "If  I 
could  make  a  current  of  electricity  vary 
in  intensity,  precisely  as  the  air  varies  in 
density  during  the  production  of  sound, 
I  should  be  able  to  transmit  speech  tele- 
graphy." This  is  what  happens  when  we 
talk  into  the  microphone  of  a  telephone. 
Inside  the  receiver  of  a  telephone  is  a 
round  metal  case  inside  which  is  a  metal 
diaphragm,  or  thin  disk,  which  vibrates 
when  the  sound  of  the  voice  hits  it.  Be- 
hind this  disk  is  a  small  amount  of  carbon 
granules  through  which  a  current  from  a 
battery  flows.  Vibrations  of  the  disk  and 
carbon  change  the  voice  into  electricity 
and  goes  to  the  other  phone's  earpiece. 
Here  the  voice,  or  electric  current,  is 
changed  back  into  sound. 

During  his  experiments,  Bell  actually 
used  the  ear  of  a  dead  man  to  get  the 
right  shape  for  the  parts.  So  let  me  end 
by  saying  that  the  inventive  mind  brings 
progress  and  that  is  what  the  world  in 
this  day  needs.  Bell,  Edison,  Morris  and 
Field  all  have  given  the  world  more  than 
we  can  fully  realize. 


— Theresa  Hain 


— Michael  Root 
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Bees 

Bees  help  the  farmers.  Bees  take  pollen 
from  the  flowers.  They  carry  poillen  from 
flower  to  flower. 

Trees  and  plants  need  the  pollen  to 
grow  fruit. 

Bees  make  honey  from  the  flowers.  Bees 
use  honey  for  food. 

Honey  is  good  for  people. 

Bees  make  wax,  too. 

— Peggy  Jo  Sharon 

Gopher  Hunt 

Many  gophers  were  all  over  the  field 
and  they  made  holes,  too.  My  friends,  my 
dog,  and  I  went  out  to  hunt  for  the  go- 
phers and  kill  them.  I  carried  a  pail  of 
snow-melted  water  and  poured  it  into  the 
holes.  We  put  water  in  them.  The  gophers 
came  out  and  my  dog  bit  the  gophers  and 
killed  them.  We  killed  nine  gophers.  We 
had  a  good  time. 

— Stephen  Schrupp 

Birdhouse 

April  17  we  made  birdhouses.  We  used 
half  gallon  milk  cartons. 

First  we  cut  the  hole  for  the  bird  to  go 
into  the  house.  We  made  it  just  large 
enough  for  a  house  wren. 

Next  we  made  six  holes  for  air.  Then 
we  made  two  holes  in  the  bottom  to  drain 
out  any  water  in  the  house. 

We  put  wood-grain  paper  that  stuck  to 
the  carton  on  the  outside.  Then  again  we 
must  make  the  holes  through  this  paper. 

Last  we  put  on  a  green  plastic  roof. 

Our  birdhouses  are  hanging  in  our 
room. 

We  will  take  them  home  when  school 
closes. 

— Douglas  Catron 


Our  School  Work 

We  began  reading  "More  Friends  and 
Neighbors."  I  like  "Fun  on  the  Ice." 

I  like  arithmetic.  We  are  using,  "Seeing 
Through  Arithmetic"  Book  3.  We  are 
learning  about  inches,  feet,  yards,  pints, 
quarts  and  gallons. 

We  are  learning  about  the  farm  for 
social  studies.  We  found  pictures  of 
farm  animals  for  our  books. 

In  speech  this  week  we  will  work  on  the 
"oo  '  sounds. 

We  are  making  co;rect  sentences  in 
English. 

I  like  school  . 

— Nadie  Has  Eagle 

Hike  to  Giant  Springs 

L^st  Sunday  the  girls  and  Mrs.  Matson 
hiked  to  Giant  Springs.  After  the  boys 
finished  thei:  work,  we  ran  to  catch  up 
with  the  girls.  We  ran  up  and  down  the 
hills.  Some  walked  on  the  road.  We 
watched  the  fish.  Some  boys  drank  water 
from  the  spring.  The  boys  and  girls  were 
thirsty.  Some  men  were  fishing  in  the 
river  and  they  had  not  caught  any  fish. 
We  were  tired  and  lay  on  the  giound.  We 
saw  Mrs.  Matson  walking  back  to  school. 
We  all  walked  back  to  school.  We  saw  a 
dead  skunk  and  rabbit  on  the  street.  We 
enjoyed  the  hike  very  much. 

— Floyd  Friez 

The  Third  President  of  the  U.  S. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  born  in  Virgina 
on  April  13,  1743. 

Th  omas  liked  to  fish  and  hunt.  He  was 
14  years  o!d  v/hen  his  father  died.  After 
school  he  went  to  college.  He  read  law 
there.  He  loved  music.  He  learned  to  play 
the  violin  at  an  early  age.  His  sister  fre- 
quently accompanied  him  on  the  harp- 
sichord, the  forerunner  of  the  piano. 

Thomas  was  an  inventor,  an  architect,  a 
craftsman,  and  a  student  of  the  sciences. 
He  was  credited  for  making  a  weather 
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vane,  a  revolving  writing  chair,  a  clock 
that  tells  the  time  and  day,  a  music  stand, 
c  dumbwaiter,  an  elevator  and  a  movable 
bed  on  pulley.  He  collected  books,  wrote 
a  manual  of  parliamentary  rules,  compiled 
a  dictionary,  promoted  the  development 
of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  and  excavated 
old  Indian  mounds  to  study  relics  in  them. 
He  was  the  first  eminent  American  to 
devise  the  decimal  system. 

Many  things  happened  when  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  President.  The  Military 
Academy  was  established  at  West  Point, 
1802.  There  was  a  war  with  the  Barbary 
pirates,  1801.  Aaron  Burr  was  tried  for 
treason,  1807.  Foreign  trade  was  forbid- 
den by  an  Embargo  Act,  1807.  Fulton's 
"Clermont"  steamed  up  the  Hudson,  1807. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  buried  in  the 
grounds  of  his  home,  for  which  he  yearn- 
ed during  the  years  he  served  his  country 
at  home  and  abroad.  Many  of  the  clever 
inventions  of  the  "Sage  of  Monticello" 
are  kept  in  his  home. 

Because  of  his  varied  interests  and  his 
firm  belief  in  freedom  and  intelligence,  he 
was  a  great  president. 

— Sandra  Sherrard 

The  Gemini  Flight  Choices 

"Gemini"  means  the  twins.  Virgil  Gris- 
som  and  John  Young  are  not  twins.  They 
work  together  in  this  flight  so  it  is  called 
"Gemini".  I  think  two  astronauts  in  a 
capsule  is  better  than  one  astronaut,  be- 
cause if  there  is  one  man,  he  works  harder. 
Virgil  Grissom  and  John  Young  are  plan- 
ning a  three-orbit  trip  together  soon. 
Grissom  and  Young  can  help  taking  turns 
at  work.  If  Grissom  works  on  the  controls. 
Young  can  go  to  sleep  or  rest.  If  Young 
works,  Grissom  can  sleep  and  rest,  too. 

Air  Force  Maj.  Virgil  I.  Grissom,  38 
years  old,  was  the  second  American  who 
went  into  space.  Grissom  was  picked  for 
the  Gemini  flight  because  of  his  long  as- 
sociation with  the  Gemini  program.  The 
short,  slender  astronaut  is  five  feet  seven 
inches  tall  and  weighs  one  hundred  fifty 


pounds.  He  held  a  primary  assignment  in 
recent  months  of  coordinating  all  Gemini 
developments  with  members  of  the  twenty- 
nine  man  space  team. 

Grissom  swam  for  his  life  during  opera- 
tions when  his  Sigma  Seven  spacscraft 
sank  in  the  Atlantic  after  a  1 18-mile  flight 
July  21,  1961.  A  valve  was  open  in  his 
space  suit  and  he  went  under  twice  before 
he  grasped  a  life  preserver  thrown  from 
a  helicopter. 

John  U.  Young,  a  33-year  old  test  pilot, 
joined  the  space  progam  with  eight 
other  astronauts  Sept.  17,  1962.  Most  of 
the  attenticn  had  centered  on  some  of  his 
running  mates,  as  the  veteran  X-15  rocket 
plane  pilot,  Neil  Armstrong. 

Walter  M.  Schirra,  Jr.,  who  is  forty-one 
years  old,  was  a  pilot  of  a  six-orbit  Mer- 
cury flight  on  October  3,  1962.  Air  Force 
Major  Thomas  Stafford,  who  is  a  thirty- 
three  year  eld  text  pilot,  wrote  textbooks 
on  flying. 

Grissom  said  he  was  very  happy  to  be 
assigned  the  first  Gemini  flight.  He  has 
been  following  the  program  since  its  in- 
ception. It  is  a  real  honor  to  be  picked  on 
the  first  crew. 

— Sheri  Eckhardt 
(Written  with  the  help  of  the  Great  Falls 
Tribune,  April  14,  1964.) 

Stranger  in  Nature 

Before  I  read  "Stranger  in  N3ture,"  one 
of  the  stories  in  "Amazing  But  True  Ani- 
mals" by  Doug  Storer,  I  had  never  heard 
of  a  iiger.  Her  father  was  a  lion  and  her 
mother  was  a  tigeress.  That's  why  it  is  call- 
ed a  liger.  If  her  father  is  a  tiger  and  her 
mother  is  a  lioness,  the  animal  would  be  a 
tiglon.  A  liger  is  an  aniinal  that  is  never 
born  on  any  natural  range  before.  She  was 
born  at  the  Hogle  Zoo  in  Salt  Lake  City 
cn  May  6,  1947,  and  is  called  Shasta  To- 
day, Shasta  weighs  375  pounds.  She  has 
the  head  and  stripes  of  her  tiger  mother 
;md  the  body  of  her  father. 

— Vivian  Menefee 
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